Familiar  in  their  Mouths  as  MOTJSFIIOLjD  JVOFDS,^^  —Shakespeare. 
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HOSPITALS. 


Already,  before  Christmas,  hearts  are 
kindling  with  the  Christmas  spirit,  and  the 
season  set  apart  especially  by  Englishmen  to 
deeds  of  hospitality,  is  declaring  itself  to  most 
of  us^with  a rich  lovingkindness,  redundantly 
kind.  What  more  seasonable  topic  can  there 
be,  therefore,  just  now,  than  hospitals,  their 
name  and  purpose  being,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a part  of  hospitality  ? 

Better  still  for  the  Christmas  application 
of  the  word,  they  are  essentially  a part 
of  hospitality  as  it  has  been  interpreted 
by  Christians.  We  have  the  word  from 
ancient  Rome.  The  hospes  or  guest,  either 
of  a private  person,  or  of  a temple,  or  of  the 
whole  state  had  a sacred  character  ; J upiter 
Hospitalis  was  his  patron,  and  avenged  his 
wrongs.  The  hospitale  was  the  name  of  the 
guest-chamber  in  a Roman’s  house  ; that  was 
the  first  idea  of  a hospital.  The  stranger 
introduced  to  his  host  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a third  person,  was  safe  within  the 
gates  of  his  protector,  who  was  not  necessarily 
his  entertainer  ; for,  after  one  dinner  with  the 
family,  the  stranger  generally  dined  in  the 
hospitale,  and  paid  for  his  food.  Among  the 
early  Greeks  these  customs  of  hospitality 
were  kept  alive  by  the  religious  notion  that 
any  unknown  person  might  prove  to  be  a 
god  come  in  di^uise.  The  guest  of  the 
Greeks,  too,  had  Zeus  for  his  peculiar  friend. 
Besides  social  and  political  uses,  there 
was  mutuhl  advantage  to  be  had  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  out  of  their  own  customs  of 
hospitality.  The  nursing  of  the  sick  poor, 
formed  no  part  of  them  with  either  people. 

The  crowd  of  sick  people  lying  in  the  open 
air  round  about  the  temple  of  ^^culapius  at 
Epidaurus,  formed  the  first  rough  sketch  of  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  in  ancient  times.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  caused  a building  to  be  furnished 
for  the  patients.  Before  that  time,  children 
were  born  there,  and  diseased  people  perished 
on  the  ground  under  the  open  sky — as  temple- 
keepers  told  Pausanias  with  sorrow.  The 
buildings  attached  to  the  temple  of  .^scula- 
pius  at  Rome,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber, 
formed  also  a receptacle  for  the  sick.  That 
the  place  had  some  resemblance  to  a modern 
hospital  is  evident  from  the  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  that  slaves  who  had  been 


sent  thither  for  healing  by  their  masters, 
should  receive  their  freedom  on  recovering. 
The  bridges  Fabricius  and  Cestius  connected 
the  island  of  ^sculapius  with  the  town. 
There  are  no  otlier  traces  of  a public  care 
taken  by  Romans  for  the  sick.  But  these 
foundations  differ  altogether  in  spirit  from 
the  hospitals  for  the  sick  which  exist  now  by 
thousands  throughout  Christendom.  The 
temple  of  the  God  of  Healing  was  a place  of 
resort  for  persons  suffering  under  disease, 
who  journeyed  thither  as  men  now  journey 
to  Bath  or  Leamington  ; but,  in  a more  serious 
mood,  for  they  went  not  only  to  spend  money 
but  to  pray.  Buildings  erected  for  their  use 
bore,  therefore,  quite  as  much  analogy  to  a 
pump-room  and  lodgings  at  a spa  as  to  a set 
of  modern  hospital  wards.  This  is  nearly 
the  case,  too,  with  the  only  trace  of  a sick 
hospital  found  among  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
House  of  Mercy  at  Jerusalem,  built  beside 
the  healing  spring  of  Bethesda,  probably  by 
Herod  the  Great,  that  patients  might  await 
in  it  the  movement  of  the  water.  The 
ancient  world,  in  fact,  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  fundamental  notion  of  a hosjDital, 
and  would  probably,  if  questioned  on  the 
subject,  have  given  the  answer  of  Shah 
Abbas  of  Persia ; who,  being  asked  why  he 
had  no  hospitals  in  his  dominions,  replied  that 
they  would  be  a shame  to  him,  for  where  the 
government  was  good  there  could  be  no  poor, 
no  sick. 

In  truer  sympathy  with  the  realities  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  the  Christian 
apostles  began  the  new  system  of  hospitality 
by  urging  constantly  that  contributions  be 
collected  for  poor  brethren.  To  memorable 
words  of  the  Great  Founder  of  our  Faith,  the 
modern  hospitals  owe  their  beginning,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  bishops  were  most  zealous 
to  get  money  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  way- 
farer, the  orphan.  Economy  first  dictated 
the  collection  of  these  objects  of  care  in  large 
buildings  appropriated  to  their  use ; in  such 
association  many  might  be  served  by  few 
attendants,  and  the  means  of  help  might  be 
enlarged  when  cost  was  saved  in  food  and 
lodging  as  well  as  in  attendance.  AReady  in 
the  year  three  hundred  and  twenty-five,  the 
Council  of  Nice  had,  among  other  business, 
to  define  the  qualities  and  duties  of  hospital- 
master.  Thii’ty-five  years  later  Gregory  of 
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Naziaiizeu  is  fouu«l  urging  Julian  the  Apos- 1 
tate  to  imitate,  by  the  V)uihling  of  hospitals 
and  travellei*s’  rests,  the  f'hristians  whom  he 
ridiculed.  And,  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
]>asil  the  Great  sj^eaks  of  the  early  (’hristians 
as  having  developed  the  hospital-system  into 
com])leteness,  and  regards  it  as  an  institution  ^ 
quite  pecidiar  to  themselves. 

This  Rasil,  Metropolitan  of  Caj>padocia, ' 
himself  founded,  about  the  year  three  hundred 
and  eighty,  a general  hospital,  called  the 
Biisiliad  ; which  was,  among  the  ho.sj)itals  of 
its  day  and  all  time  before  it,  what  Saltaire 
is  in  our  time  to  the  English  factories.  Its 
situation  was  before  the  gates  of  its  founder’s  ' 
ej)iscoj)al  seat,  Cmsarea.  The  Rasiliad  was 
richly  endowed  by  the  Emperor  Valeus  ; and  | 
others  arose  on  its  pattern  in  the  Morea,  | 
and  in  other  districts  of  the  Eastern  Church,  i 
Twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  i 
Basiliad,  John  Chrysostom  erected  a great  ' 
general  hospital  in  Constantinojde,  sj)ending  ! 
upon  it  and  the  other  smaller  hos))itals  a part  | 
of  his  own  substance,  as  w'ell  as  the  suj)erllu- 
ous  riches  of  the  Church.  It  is  at  about  the 
same  time — in  the  year  four  hundred  and 
one — that  we  first  read  of  lunatic  asylums, 
which  were  then  founded  by  monks,  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Bithynia. 

Many  of  the  earliest  hospitals  were  in- 
tended princii)ally  for  the  exercise  of  hos- 
pitality towards  poor  travellers — after  the 
meaning  of  our  St.  Cross,  or  Sutton’s 
Charity,  at  Rochester.  Some  were  for 
rich  travellers,  who  also  needed  solace  on 
the  road.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century.  Bishop  Bertichramnus  built  a hos- 
pital for  poor  nobles,  and  another  for  both 
rich  and  poor  when  on  their  travels.  Another 
bishop,  Aldricus,  built  a hospital  for  travelling 
bishops,  counts,  and  abbots,  and  another  for 
the  poor,  sick,  blind,  and  lame.  In  the  eighth 
centur3^  we  find  laymen  at  w'ork.  In  Lucca 
alone  there  were  then  three  hospitals  founded 
by  burghers,  and  the  German  residents  there 
were  establishing,  for  their  own  countrymen,  | 
a fourth.  I 

The  earliest  known  foundling  hospital  was  j 
established  in  the  year  seven  hundred  and  ! 
eighty-seven,  at  IMilan.  Tlie  first  ajiproach  i 
to  a hosjiital  for  crijijiled  soldiers  was  that 
made  in  one  of  the  most  famous  early  hospi- 
tals, the  great  orphan  asylum  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  founded  in  the 
year  one  thousand  ami  ninety.  Of  this  his 
leariunl  daughter,  Anna  Borphyrogenita,  tes- 
tifies that  it  equalled  a small  town  in  size, 
mid  that  the  enormous  host  of  jioor  cherished 
therein  did  not  consist  wholly  of  orphans; 
the  jilace  being  also  a refuge  ojien  to 
others  who  required  sujijiort,  esjiecially  the 
blind,  the  dumb,  the  lame.  It  was  also, 
in  expre.ss  terms,  open  to  decrepit  soldiers 
— noble  foreboding  of  our  ruv.alides  and 
Chelseas  ! 

'I’liese  bishops  were  at  first  the  managers  of 
hospital  affairs;  but,  as  the  sphere  of  epis- 1 
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I copal  duties  and  ambitions  widened,  thev  I 
devolved  this  care  upon  deacon.s,  who  became  I 
hospital-masters  ; so  that  at  last,  says  Thomas-  I 
sinus  writing  on  Church  dis-ipline.  diaconate  I 
and  hospital  l»ecame  almost  .-ym  nvmous.  | 
The  early  popes  distinguished  themselves  by 
founding  many  such  charitable  diacnnates.  | 
In  the  time  of  Anast.asius  RibIiothecariu.s  (the  I 
ninth  century),  there  were  twenty-four  of  I 
them  in  Rome.  Tlie  cardinals  afterwards 
got  these,  and  fatteneil  on  their  fuud.s.  ' 
During  a long  periotl,  fourteen  cardinal- 
deacons,  named  from  ehapels  on  the  site  of 
the  abolished  hospitals,  Santa  IVlaria  in  Via 
Lata,  Santo  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  etcetera, 
have  had  the  oiiportunity  of  pocketing  the 
money  of  the  jioor. 

Isolated  divines  first  held  office  as  hospital- 
masters  in  the  provinces;  but  as  the  monastic 
system  grew,  it,  by  degi-ees,  absorbed  the 
hospitals  into  itself.  The  vows  of  ]X)verty, 
the  religious  functions,  the  knowledge,  the 
almndance  of  leisure,  and  the  numbers  of 
monks  gathered  under  one  roof,  made  it 
ap])ear  both  wise  and  natural  to  entrust 
them  with  the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  the 
attendance  upon  poor  afflicted  people  in  < 
the  hospitals.  There  even  arose  orders 
of  monks  and  nuns — hospital  brothers  and 
sisters  — vowed  especially  to  hospital  at- 
tendance. 

The  Crusaders  brought  into  Europe  the 
leprosy  of  the  East,  and  gave  rise  to  the  build- 
ing of  leper — afterwards  pest — houses.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  number  of  ordinary 
hospitals  had  increased  largely.  According  to 
their  nature  they  had  learned  names,  dating 
generally  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  from 
the  names  we  know  how  various  in  natur.- 
they  had  always  been.  The  almshouses  were 
j>tochotro])hia  ; if  asylums  for  the  old,  geron- 
tocomia  ; for  children  or  orphans,  orphano- 
trophia;  for  foundlings,  brephotrophia.  If 
I hey  entertained  and  lodgeil  strangei-s  or 
])ilgrims  they  were  xenodochia  ; if  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  sick,  nosoeomia.  Blague- 
houses  had  the  military  name  of  Lazarettos 
from  the  hospitals  of  .St.  Lazarus,  in  wliich 
the  outcast  lepers,  called  liazari,  were  received 
and  tended  by  brothers  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  even 
medical  and  surgical,  and  lying-in  and  lunatic 
hosj)itals  ; long  since  there  existed  also  hos- 
]>itals  for  ciirables  or  incurables,  and  for 
sj)ccial  comj)lainls,  as  diseases  of  the  chest  or 
small-po.x. 

We  have  cared  only  to  s]>e.ak  of  the  birth 
of  the  Hospital  System.  Its  modern  growth 
may  be  traced  in  the  familiar  histories  of 
such  foundations  as  ihe  HOtel  Dieu  at  B.iris, 
or  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  and  Thomas’s  in 
London.  Saint  Bartholomew's  <lates  from 
about  the  close  of  the  ]>eriod  to  which  we 
have  been  now  referring.  In  the  year  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  two,  it  was 
founded  as  a sick  hospital  in  connection  with 
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the  priory  of  the  Dominicans  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew. Saint  Thomas’s  was,  in  the  fir.st 
instance,  a hospital  for  converts  and  poor 
children,  founded  as  the  Almonry  by  Ivicliard, 
a Norman  prior  of  Bermondsey.  Peter  de 
Kupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  soon  after- 
wards converted  it  into  a priory,  and  en- 
dowed it  handsomely.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  (who  had  enlarged  and  aided 
Saint  Bartholomew’s)  it  fell  to  the  crown, 
and  Edward  the  Sixth,  with  the  help  of  the 
citizens,  founded  it  as  it  now  stands,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle 
vice  Saint  Thomas  a Becket.  Such  was  the 
transition  of  sick  hospitals  in  this  country 
from  monastic  into  purely  medical  control.  The 
story  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  Jn  Paris  is  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  Hospital  System  in 
countries  that  have  remained  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  Church.  Founded  in  very 
remote  times — as  early  as  the  year  six  hundred 
and  sixt}'- — by  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  en- 
dowed and  enriched  by  successive  generations 
of  kings  and  citizens,  it  now  owns  whole  streets 
of  Paris,  and  is  probably  the  wealthiest 
foundation  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  also, 
as  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  very  best 
sick  hospitals  existing.  Of  such  history  we 
say  no  more.  It  has  been  enough  for  us  to 
show  how  intimately  the  birth  of  the  Hos- 
pital System  is  connected  with  the  great 
event  we  celebrate  at  Christmas.  They 
exist,  indeed,  literally  and  perfectly  as  a 
part  of  Christmas  hospitality. 

We  have  none  heartier.  No  institutions 
in  this  country,  maintained  by  public  funds, 
are  managed  with  a stricter  reference  to  the 
end  proposed  in  their  foundation,  than  the 
hospitals  for  the  sick  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  the  chief  proHncial  towns.  Not 
very  many  of  them  are  endowed.  Most  of 
them,  overwhelmed  by  applications  from 
unhappy  creatures  who  beg  for  relief  when 
in  the  sorest  need,  strain  to  the  utmost  their 
powers  of  usefulness,  and  even  spend  by  an- 
ticipation the  increased  help  which  the  public 
will  be  asked  to  give.  The  English  public 
very  rarely  fails  to  meet  such  bills  drawn,  not 
dishonestly,  on  its  benevolence.  Let  us  be 
just  enough,  before  we  pass  further,  to  say 
that  the  mainstay  of  the  European  liospital 
system  as  it  now  exists — no  longer  in  charge 
of  the  monks — is  the  right-minded  liberality 
of  the  medical  profession.  Hospitals  for  the 
sick  are  practically  entrusted  altogether  to 
the  control  of  this  body  of  men  ; which  might 
have  mismanaged  its  trust,  but  has  not  done 
so.  It  has  foregone  every  mean  advantage 
and  seized  only  a noble  one.  Using  the 
masses  of  disease  brought  together  in  these 
great  establishments,  as  means  of  study, 
for  the  sake  of  experience  that  can  be  acquired 
in  them  by  skilled  men,  and  of  the  practi- 
cal knowledge  that  can  be  imparted  in  them 
to  the  student,  the  profession  undertakes, 
gratuitously,  to  supply  them  with  the  best 
attendance  that  its  ranks  can  furnish,  to 


, watch  over  them  jealously,  and  to  protect 
I them  with  all  its  might  against  the  black 
s])irit  of  jobbing.  Tliere  are  many  little- 
nesses manifested  in  the  medical  profe.ssion  ; 

! but  this  is  a greatness.  The  relation  in  wlrich 
it  stands  to  the  hospital  system  throughout 
Euro])e,  forms  indeed  one  of  the  best  features 
of  modern  civilised  society. 

There  are  also  many  phra.ses  cherished  by 
the  nation  and  inscribed  by  it  on  flags  of 
triumph,  which  are  not  so  really  glorious  as 
the  inscription  commonly  seen  running  across 
the  walls  of  a great  hospital — Supported  by 
Voluntary  Contributions.  How  large  a mass 
of  quiet  charity,  exerted  year  by  year,  keeps 
every  such  establishment  in  action  ! Reliance 
on  it  strengthens.  Only  eight  years  ago  a hos- 
pital for  diseases  ofthe  chest  was  founded  in  the 
city  of  London  for  the  aid  of  poor  persons  suf- 
fering from  those  national  maladies.  It  began 
quietly  with  a modest  house  in  Finsbury  ; but 
soon  seeing  its  way  to  support  while  it  felt  how 
urgent  was  the  cry  of  suppliants  about  its 
door,  built  for  itself  (in  great  part  with  money 
borrowed  from  its  treasurer)  a hospital,  exactly 
fitted  for  its  uses,  in  Victoria  Park.  This  has 
been  open  since  the  spring  of  the  year  to  as 
many  patients  as  the  income  of  the  institution 
will  maintain.  It  is  fitted  carefully  with 
apparatus  for  maintaining  that  equable  supply 
of  warmth  which  is  at  all  times  so  essential 
in  a chest  disease,  carefully  ventilated,  (pro- 
bably the  best  specimen  of  artificial  venti- 
lation to  be  met  with  in  the  hospitals  of 
London,)  replete  with  ingenious  contri- 
vances, and,  indeed,  wanting  in  no  essential 
thing.  Nobody  doubts  all  the  while — it  is 
taken  for  granted — that,  as  such  a hospital 
was  really  wanted  in  that  quarter  of  London, 
the  voluntary  contributions  will  suffice  for 
its  support. 

The  King’s  College  or  Central  London 
Hospital,  ill  Portugal  Street,  is  even  now  fur- 
nishing another  example  of  this  quiet  reliance 
on  the  public ; although,  as  an  institution  havijig 
larger  duties  to  perform  and  cares  to  bear,  it 
has  felt  its  way  more  slowly.  For  a long  time 
it  was  content  to  burn  a steady  light  under 
an  ugly  bushel  ; having  an  old  workhouse 
patched  into  a hospital  for  the  reception  of 
its  patients.  Manfully  enduring  this  for 
many  years  while  gathering  a building  fund, 
and  at  last  building,  we  believe,  only  as  far  as 
and  as  fast  as  the  fund  allows,  it  is  now  erect- 
ing, and  already  in  part  possession  of,  a hos- 
pital that  will  be  probably  the  most 
perfect  in  London.  One  wing  is  completed 
and  occupied.  Of  its  spacious  wards  we  can 
give  some  idea  in  this  way.  The  hospital  in 
Victoria  Park  just  mentioned  is  admirably 
built,  and  its  managers  are  justly  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  that  tlie  space  allotted  to  each 
patient  varies  between  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  hundred  cubic  feet.  In  the  new 
King’s  College  Hospital  the  allowance  of  air 
to  each  patient  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred, 
and,  in  the  large  medical  wards,  will  be  two 
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thousand  five  hundred , cubic  feet.  By  a cun- 
ning arrangement  of  the  entire  plan  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  without  any  other  ventilating 
ap]»aratus  than  the  great  staircase  and  tlie 
doors  and  windows,  a current  of  fresh  air  can 
sweep  in  a minute  over  any  given  space 
within  the  building,  and  the  entire  hospital 
can  have  its  air  changed  in  an  exceedingly 
short  time.  There  is  no  hot- water  appa- 
ratus. The  wards,  large  as  they  are,  having 
thick  walls  and  windows  of  plate  glass  to 
exclude  external  cold,  are  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated by  no  other  means  than  open  fires. 
This  system  was  in  use  last  winter  during 
the  long  and  severe  frost,  and  it  was  found  to 
answer  perfectly.  There  is  nothing  prefer- 
able to  an  open  fire.  To  the  objection  that  it 
carries  half  the  heat  up  the  chimney,  the 
rejily  is,  so  much  the  better,  since  it  carries 
foul  air  with  it.  Of  course  in  a hospital 
devoted  exclusively  to  chest  complaints  an 
artificial  regulation  of  the  air  is  necessary, 
but  what  is  good  for  a consumptive  man  is 
bad  to  a man  panting  for  abundance  of  fresh 
air  when  prostrated  wfith  fever.  Chest  com- 
plaints form  about  a sixth  part  of  the  general 
mass  of  disease  treated  in  hospitals,  and  for 
at  least  four  of  the  other  five-sixtlis  of  the 
sick,  as  for  all  healthy  people,  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  is  most  wholesome  when  it  has  been 
to  the  least  possible  degree  doctored. 
Furthermore  there  are  in  the  new  buildings 
theatres,  laboratories,  photographer’s  rooms  ; 
there  is  a pretty  little  chapel,  where,  with 
the  utmost  simplicity,  the  architect  has  known 
how  to  achieve  elegance  of  detail  that  has  cost 
nothing  but  the  wit  spent  in  inventing  it ; 
yet  the  endowment  of  this  hos))ital — which 
will  be  more  perfect  of  its  kind  than  even 
the  richly-endowed  Bartholomew’s  and  St. 
Thomas’s,  founded  upwards  of  seven  cen- 
turies ago,  and  aided  with  the  wealth  of 
kings — is  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pounds  a year.  It  exists  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  public.  As  it 
is  w'ith  one,  so  is  it  with  all — every  oppor- 
tunity of  enlargement  and  improvement  is 
promptly  seized — the  latest  knowledge  is 
applied  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  intentions 
of  the  public,  and  the  public  maintains  its 
own  work. 

Because  we  haj^pen  to  liave  some  figures 
I before  us  that  relate  to  one  hospital,  and  find 
j them  generally  illustrative  of  the  position  of 
most  institutions  of  the  kind,  we  quote  them  ; 

I but  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  it  to  be 
I inferred  that  we  are  making  out  a case  for 
j any  single  institution.  Similar  figures  might 
I be  shown  for  all ; if  we  did  not  believe  that, 
Ave  should  not  quote  them.  It  is  noticeable, 
then,  of  the  hospital  which  Ave  have  just 
shown  to  be  capable  of  vigorous  activity,  that 
Avhile  it  has  only  a nominal  endowment  fund, 
its  annual  subscriptions  only  amount  to 
fifteen  hundred  a year,  and  that  for  the  rest 
of  its  expenses  (three  or  four  thoinsaiid  a yeai  ) 
it  depends — and  depends  safely — on  free  1 


gifts,  connected  with  Avhich  there  is  no  under-  I 
standing  that  they  are  to  be  repeated.  There  I 
are  some  still  more  noticeable  points  con-  I 
nected  Avith  statistics  of  attendance.  This  I 
hospital  provides  help  to  the  poor  in  the 
central  districts  of  London,  and  the  va.st 
extent  of  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions 
! is  made  very  apparent  by  a summary  like 
the  following  taken  from  the  hospital  books. 
The  number  of  cases  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  treated  in  eighteen  hundrecl 
and  fifty-four  amounted  to  two-fifths  of  its 
Avhole  population  ; from  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
the  same  proportion  ; from  St.  Dunstan  and 
the  Temple,  one-fifth  of  the  population  ; from 
St.  Giles  one-sixth  ; from  the  liberty  of 
the  Rolls  one-tenth ; from  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent  Garden,  one-tenth  ; and  from  other 
parishes  respectively  tenths,  twelfths,  four- 
teenths, &c.,  to  fiftieths,  according  to  their 
distance. 

We  trust  that  the  proportion  is  not  great 
of  those  greedy  people — generally,  Ave  grieve  i 
to  say,  ladies — who  falsify  such  lists  Avith  | 
assumed  names  and  parishes,  and,  having  left  j 
their  rings  and  Avatches  at  their  homes,  or  at 
a neighbouring  shop,  wait  with  the  poor  in 
the  out-patients’  room  for  gratuitous  pre- 
scriptions. Such  people  afflict  to  a certain 
extent  all  our  hospital  physicians,  and,  when 
they  are  detected  have  the  benefit  of  a fev;- 
words  of  Avholesome  truth  about  themselves. 

It  is  as  little  pardonable  to  drink  the  medi-  ' 
cine,  as  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  poor,  for  the-  j 
hospital  door  is  never  wide  enough  to  let  in 
all  for  Avhom  it  has  been  really  opened.  It 
Avould  be  a wholesome  corrective  of  this  sort 
of  fraud,  if  the  names  of  the  detected  Avere 
published. 

It  Avould  be  well  to  be  contented  for  a 
season  Avith  the  London  hospitals  noAv  kept 
on  foot  by  public  contributions.  Steadily  as 
they  all  are  backed,  there  is  not  one  of  which 
the  development  has  yet  been  carried  to  ks 
utmost  point.  All  are  conveniently  placed 
in  various  districts,  are  beset  Avith  unsatis-  ' 
fied  requirements  ; almost  every  one  of  them 
Avants  for  its  completion  more  beds,  or  a 
ncAv  Avard  ; here  and  there  one  wants  eA-en  as  | 
much  as  a new  Aving.  To  fill  up  the  scheme 
as  it  is  noAV  sketched  will  supply  ample 
scope  for  beneficence  during  at  least  another  i 
forty  years.  | 

Tlie  means,  for  example,  of  at  once  putting  i 
an  important  light  into  the  Avhole  picture  are 
set  Avhile  Ave  Avrite  before  the  public.  It 
is  under.stood  that  Miss  Nightingale  is  not 
only  Avilling,  but  anxious,  to  devote  herself 
as  nobly  to  the  sick  poor  in  the  hospitals 
of  London  as  she  has  devoted  herself  hereto- 
fore to  the  sick  soldier  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Crimea.  It  so  happens,  that  to  grasp  the 
]uiceless  treasure  that  she  offers — lier 
future  service — is  the  best  Avay  Ave  have 
of  giving  testimony  to  our  admiration  of  the 
services  she  has  alreadA’’  rendered.  Her 
desire  is  to  superintend  tl'ie  nursing  in  some 
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London  hospital — to  train  hospital  nurses  ; j 
and  the  desire  of  her  friends  is,  that  the 
public  may  supply  her  with  the  means  of 
serving  it  in  its  own  institutions  with  the 
utmost  possible  efficiency.  The  nursing, 
as  it  now  exists  in  London  hospitals,  is, 
notoriously,  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the 
system.  Hospital  funds  afford  but  scanty 
pay ; and  the  direct  training  of  ill-paid 
nurses  by  the  hospital,  officials,  or  even  of 
well-paid  nurses,  would  be  scarcely  practi- 
cable. They  must  pick  up  their  knowledge 
as  the}'-  can.  They  are  good,  careful  women, 
often  ; oftener,  blundering,  careless,  and  in- 
competent to  learn.  The  hospital  nurse  is, 
nevertheless,  the  best  nurse  to  be  had  in 
private  families,  and  rich  and  poor  thus  suffer 
alike  from  the  neglect  of  this  branch  of 
attendance  on  the  sick. 

One  thing,  we  may  suggest,  seems  to  us 
very  certain  : that  until  the  hospital  nurse  is 
better  paid,  she  cannot  easily  be  made  more 
efficient.  Economy  is  forced  upon  the  hos- 
pitals themselves ; and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  unlearn  the  lesson.  To  the 
public  voluntary  contributions  made  in 
money,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  material  in  the 
shape  of  nurses  trained  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Nightingale,  and  already  half-paid 
out  of  an  ample  fund  entrusted  to  that  lady’s 
management.  In  aid  of  its  own  little  town 
of  hospitals,  the  public  might  create  a train- 
ing school  for  nurses,  supplementary  not  to 
one  only,  but  to  all.  How  to  do  that  would 
not  be  a hard  problem  for  solution,  if  once 
the  wherewithal  to  do  it  were  a problem 
solved.  To  attempt  less  would  indeed  be  to 
fulfil  the  letter  of  a modest  wish,  but  would 
be  scarcely — 

“ quittance  of  desert  and  naerit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness.” 


DAISY  HOPE. 

Far  away  down  in  the  north,  where  the 
Forth,  after  flowing  proudly  past  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  loses  itself  in  the  rich  alluvial  plain 
through  which  it  winds  in  so  many  golden 
links  to  the  sea,  there  was  a small  collection 
of  cottages  not  large  enough  to  aspire  even  to 
the  dignity  of  a village,  but  which  rejoiced  in 
the  collective  name  of  Bank  Bow.  The  largest 
house  in  the  number,  Avhich  bore  evidence,  in 
size  and  architecture,  of  having  seen  better 
days,  was  Daisy  Hope,  a long  irregular 
building,  of  which  the  wings  had  gradually 
tumbled  down,  and  the  main  part  of  the 
house  fallen  into  disrepair  ; while  roof  and 
chimney  in  many  places  threatened  imme- 
diate dissolution,  and  only  the  lower  floor  and 
a small  portion  of  the  one  above  could  be  oc- 
cupied with  safety. 

The  lands,  of  which  Daisy  Hope  had  at  one 
time  been  the  manorial  residence,  had  been 
worthy  of  the  style  and  pretension  of  the 
house.  Far  and  wide  their  boundaries  had 


j extended  ; rich  Carse  and  Haugh  had  spread 
themselves  along  the  river  side  ; cattle  were 
fed  upon  the  Ochils  and  fish  caught  in  the 
lower  links  of  Forth — all  on  the  property  of 
the  Millers  of  Daisy  Hope.  But  the  Millers 
of  Daisy  Hope  had  been  careless  and  extra- 
vagant for  many  generations.  When  the 
Eebellion  broke  out  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  there  was  a foolish  Miller  of 
Daisy  Hope  who  left  his  comfortable  cpiarters 
and  led  his  tenants  to  join  the  Pretender. 
The  English  government  took  him  prisoner, 
and  sent  in  a bill  for  his  maintenance  in  New- 
gate, which  cost  him  half  his  remaining  land. 
In  thirty  years  afterwards  the  son  and  heir 
of  this  intelligent  gentleman  followed  his 
father’s  example,  and  paid  more  dearly  for 
the  honour  of  commanding  a regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  ; for  he  was  executed  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  his  estates  confiscated  to  the 
Crown.  But  when  many  years  were  come 
and  gone,  there  came  to  Daisy  Hope  an  old 
man  who  was  recognised  by  some  of  the 
neighbours  as  a son  of  the  last  of  the  Millers, 
and  occupied  a portion  of  the  lands  as  tenant ; 
a small  portion  ; for  though  he  gave  it  to  be 
understood  he  had  tried  to  improve  his  for- 
tunes by  merchandise  in  Holland,  he  V’-as  as 
poor  as  any  of  the  peasantry  round  him. 
His  family  was  brought  up  in  accordance 
with  their  altered  circumstances  ; and  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  only  the  stu- 
dents of  genealogy  and  inquirers  after  family 
arms  who  knew  that  the  poor  old  man — the 
grandson  of  the  last  of  the  lairds — who  added 
to  his  scanty  profits,  as  cultivator  of  a few 
acres  of  land,  by  acting  as  carrier  between 
Stirling  and  Bank  Eow,  was  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Millers  of  Daisy  Hope. 

Least  of  all  to  entertain  such  useless  know- 
ledge was  honest  Andrew  Miller  himself,  a 
tall,  upright  figure,  with  his  long  white 
locks  escaping  from  under  his  broad  lowland 
bonnet,  as  he  walked  sedately  by  the  side  of 
his  strong  and  sinewy,  but  not  over-fed 
horse  “ The  Bruce  no  thought  of  grandeur 
or  wealth  ever  entered  his  head.  If  he  could 
manage,  by  all  his  toil,  to  leave  his  wee 
mitherless  bairn  provided  for,  that  was  all 
he  ever  desired.  And  for  this  purpose  he 
worked  with  all  his  heart.  And  Bessy  was 
well  worth  working  for.  The  prettiest  blue- 
eyed, light-hearted  lassie  that  ever  was  seen, 
it  was  the  most  charming  sight  in  the  world 
to  see  her  springing  along  on  the  Stirling 
road  to  meet  her  father  on  his  return  ; then 
to  see  her  lifted  into  the  cart  and,  seizing  the 
reins,  drive  the  Bruce  with  a tiny  willow 
wand  in  her  hand,  and  encouraging  the  too 
ambitiously-named  quadruped  to  more  rapid 
exertion  with  promises  of  warm  oatmeal  for 
his  supper,  and  clean  straw  for  his  bed.  This 
was  when  she  was  eight  or  nine  ; but  when 
two  more  years  were  past,  there  came  into  her 
eyes  a more  sedate  and  thoughtful  expression 
such  as  poverty  often  imprints  on  even  more 
youthful  countenances  than  Bessy’s ; but  the 
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change  gave  only  a deey^er  charm  to  her 
beauty,  and  even  the  father  seemed  to  grow 
conscious  that  there  was  something  about  his 
little  “ lassie  ” that  made  her  different  from 
ither  folk.”  There  was  a grace  in  her  walk 
which  he  saw  no  where  else  ; and  when  she 
.sat  in  the  silent  kitchen,  and  took  his  hand  in 
hers  alter  his  work,  and  sang  some  old 
Scotch  ballad  with  a voice  so  sweet  and  clear  ; 
old  Andrew  was  very  much  astonished  to 
find  somehow  that  his  eyes  had  become  filled 
with  tears,  though  he  had  never  been  so 
happy  in  his  life.  But  there  were  soon  to  be 
other  people  to  share  in  the  old  man’s  ad- 
miration. The  upper  floor  was  still  fit  for 
occupation,  and  after  a little  bargain-making 
a grand  English  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Donnington  was  installed  in  the  apartments, 
into  which  some  scanty  furniture  was  put 
which  Andrew  brought  in  his  cart  from 
Stirling. 

When  fairly  distributed  over  the  drawing- 
room, and  the  little  parlour,  and  the  two 
bed-rooms,  it  made  the  mansion  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  village  the  most  sumptuous 
dwelling-place  that  ever  was  inhabited  by  a 
king.  All  the  population  flocked  up  to  see 
the  rooms  before  the  grand  lady  came.  There 
was  a table  of  rosewood,  covered  with  a 
velvet  cloth  of  the  most  rich  and  gorgeous 
manufacture  ; embroidered  on  the  centre  of 
it,  in  gold  thread,  was  a coat-of-arms  repre- 
senting griffins  with  expanded  wings,  and 
other  unknown  animals.  Then  there  were 
six  chairs,  also  of  caiwed  rosewood,  and  also 
covered  with  velvet  cushions,  with  the  same 
embroidered  ornaments.  On  the  mantel-piece 
was  a beautiful  clock,  in  which  Time,  carved 
in  mai'ble,  blew  a trumpet  to  awaken  In- 
dustry, which  unfortunately  had  fallen  asleep 
on  the  pedestal ; and  over  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  spread  a carpet,  so  soft,  so  thick,  so 
beautiful  in  colour  and  design,  that  it  was 
thought  a shame  to  apply  so  magnificent  a 
work  to  so  degrading  a use  as  to  be  trod 
upon  ; but  rather,  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  it  should  be  hung  upon  the  walls,  care- 
fully covered  from  dust  with  a linen  cloth, 
and  only  opened  out  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  On  the  hearth-stone  was  spread 
another  article  which  excited  still  more  ad- 
miration. It  was  a rug  composed  of  the 
finest  possible  furs,  all  sewed  and  joined 
together  so  as  to  make  a beautifully  varie- 
gated pattern  ; and  of  so  much  value  from 
its  size  and  quality,  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Leddy  Donnington,  as  she  was 
calletl,  was  closely  connected  with  the  royal 
family,  or  was  even  a cousin  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank.  And  a stately  lady  she  was 
when  at  last  she  made  her  appearance.  With 
high,  thin  features,  a remarkably  erect  figure, 
and  a dignity  of  manner  which  at  first  over- 
awed and  surprised  the  beholder,  she  seemed 
in  the  eyes  of  Andrew  Miller  the  exact  com- 
plement and  appropriate  conclusion  to  the 
furniture  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  The 


Queen  of  Sheba  on  her  throne  of  gold  was 
not  more  fittingly  established  than  Leddy 
Donnington,  with  her  feet  on  the  fur  rug,  and 
her  elbow  on  the  velvet  cover  of  the  table. 
As  for  Bessy,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  also 
her  mouth,  but  said  nothing.  She  was  pre- 
sented to  the  great  lady  as  her  maid-of-all- 
work  ; her  tire-woman  ; her  chambermaid  ; 
her  dame  de  compagnie  ; and  stood  before 
her  in  that  four-fold  capacity,  holding  tight 
by  her  father’s  hand,  who  had  ascended  with 
her  to  the  drawing-room,  and  so  blushed  and 
so  flustered,  and  so  stuttered  and  trembled  at 
the  awful  apparition,  that  she  derived  no 
consolation  even  from  the  kind  tone  of  voice 
in  which  the  old  lady  spoke, — nor  recovered 
her  self-possession,  till  by  little  and  little  the 
unaccustomed  fear  departed,  and  she  went 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  Ipoked  into  the  eyes 
of  her  majestic  mistress,  and  saw  something 
in  them  which  seemed  to  soften  when  their 
looks  met  ; and  on  parting  the  first  night,  it 
was  scarcely  with  surprise — it  certainly  was 
with  pleasure— that  she  felt  the  grand  dame’s 
hand  laid  upon  her  head,  and  her  lips  applied 
to  her  cheek. 

“ Oh,  faither,  faither  ! ” said  Bessy,  rushing 
into  the  kitchen,  “ she  kens  what  it  is  to  hae 
an  orphan  bairn,  for  she  has  a faitherless 
laddie  hersel.” 

‘‘Puir  woman!”  said  Andrew.  “He’ll 
hae  dee’d  most  likely  o’  the  gout,  for  they  say 
English  great  folk  are  terrible  on  the  turtle 
and  wine.” 

“ And  only  think,  faither  ! ” continued 
Bessy,  “ when  I cam’  awa’  she  kissed  me  I ” 

Andrew  looked  at  her  as  she  said  this,  as 
if  for  a moment  he  feared  her  vanity  had  led 
her  to  boast  untruly  ; but  when  he  saw  how 
real  her  gratification  was,  he  said  nothing, 
but  only  looked  at  her  with  more  pride  and 
affection  than  ever.  He  could  not  have 
looked  at  her  with  more  respect  if  she  had 
been  that  moment  presented  with  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  with  permission  to  wear  the 
insignia  on  her  arm. 

The  country  side  was  alive  with  reports 
and  conjectures  about  the  past  and  present 
history  of  the  Lady  at  Daisy  Hope.  Some 
thought  she  was  perhaps  a former  Mistress 
of  the  Eobes  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
had  been  condemned  to  her  magnificent 
exile  for  interfering  too  much  in  political 
affairs.  People  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
see  her  in  a dress  of  solemn  velvet,  with  a 
veil  of  richest  lace  extending  its  thick  covering 
over  her  features,  were  the  more  confirmed 
ill  the  belief  in  her  previous  dignity  in  the 
court,  as  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
perquisites  of  the  office  included  the  royal 
dresses  ; and  nothing  less  than  a crowned 
head  could  have  worn  such  articles  of  apparel. 
Others  of  a still  more  suspicious  disposition 
believed  she  was  one  of  the  deposed  poten- 
tates who  at  that  time  were  perambulating 
Europe  ; but  whether  she  was  a Spanish 
princess,  or  one  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  they 


